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have had it." There was a new Lord Treasurer, Weston, and under him an era of peace and retrenchment was being inaugurated at Whitehall. It might have been thought that there was now nothing much to quarrel about, but Eliot was still burning with reforming ardour and turned his energies to religion, a subject always calculated to rouse the majority of the House to frenzy. He attacked some new bishops whose Arminian (or anti-Calvinist) doctrines he declared were favourable to Popery, and he especially denounced a Declaration the King had approved, which laid down that the Church had a right to decree its own ceremonies and interpret its own articles. " Give me leave to say," cried Eliot," the truth we profess is not men's but God's; and God forbid that men should be made to judge of that truth." In other words, the bishops were only men, and therefore unfitted to interpret God's truth, but the Members of the House of Commons at that particular moment were not so handicapped. They proceeded to draw up the articles of their faith, which they sent to the King with the demand that all preferments should be given to men of their way of thinking, that there should be henceforward no alterations nor innovations, and that anyone who wrote or spoke contrary to the beliefs of the present Parliamentary majority should be severely punished. On receiving this Declaration, Charles sent a message to the House to adjourn. He had no intention of handing over the Church of England to the bitter enemies of royal and ecclesiastical power. The message was delivered to the Commons on March 2, 1629 ; and Eliot immediately declared that it was tie work of